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articles written after a. 
recent visit to Moscow) 





t \ VITH HR. K. (Pert I) 

by 

VALTER LIPPMAHk 


During the last tvo week* of October, jay wife end 
I vere In the Soviet Union, almost all of the time in Moscow. 
Ve traveled os tourists although v« had discussed our visit 
vlth the Soviet Embassy in Washington end it bed been agreed 
in advance that my mein purpose would be to understand Soviet 
foreign policy in relation to the United states, except 
for e bit of sightseeing in Leningrad, ve did not go 
■anywhere else in the vast expanses of the Soviet Union, 
and I know nothing at firsthand rbout the internal condition 
of the Soviet Union. But from a long interview with Hr. 
Khrushchev himself, supplemented by — gw 1 'irwmy talks 
with Soviet officials and Soviet editors, I think I Cftr.e 
tc understand better than I b«d before what are the mainspring 
and the controlling ideas of Soviet foreign policy. 

I shall begin this series of articles with an 
account infcei two carts ihseaaM»<sffi^r^#3cs^HaiafcSt -, ; f 

the interview with Kr . K. I have to cl vide It because wis 
Recount is long, teJcSsw the Interview covered much ground 
and lasted for two hours. I must ret down the circumstances. 
For the first week of our visit in Moscow there w.s no 
definite appointment. Mr. K. had been away In the south 

/•' • ' 
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and when he came to Moscow he v&s involved In the negotiations 
vlth Field Marshal Ataer who, representing President Nasser, 
negotiated the agreement vhich deals '4th the Aswan ;**■ and 
no doubt vlth many other things. Between th* r-enarture of 
the Field Marshal and the scheduled arrival of Mr. Goreulha 
and the Polish delegation, Mr. K. had, it appears, a free day. 
An appointment wnr fixed for that da;/ at eleven in the 
coming in his office in the Kremlih. 

¥e vere told to be ready at our hotel twenty 
minutes in advance and that an official from the State 
Committee for Cultural Pelstions with Foreign Countries 
would come for us in a car. Tourists cannot -rive into 
the Kremlin precincts but after our car had been identified, 
ve vere led by a police car to the door of a building in 
one of the inner courts of the Kremlin palace. Ther e ve 
vere met by on officer vho escorted us to an anteroom next 
to Mr. K.*s office. There \m s no one else in sight. Unlike 
the offices of any other chief of government that I have 
ever visited, there vere no guards, there vere no other 
people waiting, there vere no secretaries carrying papers 
around, there vere of course no newspaper men, and there 
was none of the hustle and bustle vhich usually prevail 
in the outer rooms of busy and Important officials. 

Somewhere .*nd somehow Mr. K . must do a great deal of work 
and must see a great many people. But there vaa no outward 
sign of it. then ve were shown into his office, which was 
on the dot of 11 a.®., he was quite relaxed, hr- <1 none of 
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the symptoms of a busy aid preoccupied men, and indeed he 
noted as if he had ell the time in the world. In the course 
of the interview it nas evident that, he wanted to ta-lk 
about Soviet- American relations and about nothing else. But 
on this . subject he s® eased reedy to tells; as long as I v»nted, 

provided I kept asking him about the broad issues and hid not 
try to get into the details of any particular negotiation. 

His office in the Kremlin is & long, rectangular 
room vith a long, rectangular table for conferences, »nd at 
the end what seemed to be a very small desk for the ruler 
of a vast empire. The desk, moreover, vas cluttered vith 
gadgets, rather like President Franklin Roosevelt’s desk in 
the Vhifce House, and vith a large model of what X suppose 
was a Jet airplane. At the interview, which took place at 
one end of the long tabic, there were besides hr. himself 
Ms interpreter, hr. Troyanovsfci , the son of the former 
Soviet Ambassador to Washington, Hr. Yttri Zhukov (no relation 
of the Marshal’s), who is the heed of the State Conaaittoe tor 

Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, my wife and myself. 

ivfts TH£«* 

There was no stenographer present nor any visible recording 
machine. 

But Mr. Zhukov took notes, my wife took notes, 

Mr. Troyanovski made memoranda for his translations, end I, 
when I remembered to nut my mind on it, took some notes also. 


and 


at the end of 


There is, therefore, no official record 
the interview, while ve were drinking the mineral water 

which his doctor had ordered him to drink, I asked -M** /M JC 
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to tell me under vhat conditions 1 could use vhat he had s^id. 
He waved aside the question, saying X could do vhat I lilted 
vith what he had said, hut that he hoped I would not do any 
damage to Soviet- American relational 

As this left me vith my conscience as my guide, 

1 feel that the right thing to do is to report the story 
of the interview vith explanations but without ©ditoridj. 
argument. Because there is no written record, I shall 
refrain from attempting to ouote Hr. K. directly, except 
for certain nhrases which X wrote down at the time in my 
notes. On the other hand, I must set down as true an account 
as I can of vhat I understood him to say and of vhat I believe 
he meant. 

II. 

After the preliminary courtesies Mr. K. waved 
his hand at me and said he was ready to answer my questions. 

I began by saying that relations between our two countries 
had deteriorated since the summit meeting at Geneva in 1955, 
and. would the Chairman comment on this. 

Relation®, he said, have not become worse. They 
were bad in 1955. They are bad now, and they have not become 
any better. The question, he added, is whether our relations 
3 re to be frozen where they are now or are to become better 
or worse. 

I reminded him that at the time of the Geneva 
meeting there had been hopes of much better relations. 

Xes, he said, but in the Vest these hopes were 
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based on a false premise* Dulles and Churchill or as he 
rut it "that old volf Churchill * — had hoped that after 
Stalin* s death there would be & change in the Internal policy 
of the D.8.8. R. , and that the country vould turn sway from 


the strengthening of its ‘’socialist acnievesents. * --hen 
they sdv that the successors of Stalin vere not going to 
liquidate the Communist system but that these successors 
did want to relax, the tension on the basis of the status 
quo, the Vest reverted to the tactics of the Cold V»r* 

They had hoped to vin us over but ve shall never be diverted 


from the path of social 1 see* Sever l 

At the next Interval I seized the chance to ask 
Mr. K'. to tell me whet he understood by the "status quo.* 
The answer to this crucial question, it soon appeared, Is 
in his mind s complex one, and the bulk of the- interview 
which followed i mini was s gradual unfolding of what 
the phrase means in his mind. It will, I think, help the 
reader if at this point I interrupt the narrative fend 
summarize whet, as I reflected on the whole interview 
afterwar da, seemed to n<a to be the ms, in elements in his 


conception of tbs * status quo." 

The simpler part of his conception is that there 

should be no change of frontiers by military force, he 

illustrated this by saying that in the caseJ^of Chins and 

of Vietnam the issues between the two parts os the country 

therefore 

were internal and'Wlian, — and, vers not 
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to >>e treated er. international cuections, In the c <-*q oi 
the two Germsnys &no the two Korea s, c nan per oi ! rentier 
presumably by the union of the tvo p rts — v ® re to 
place on.lv by %utu<'l consent. ** 

I r hft.l 1 come bach to the o*rf.:»n puertion Is. ter 
on. But first, 1 mot set down vh t is the more important 
P rt of hi ?■ conception of the w ste tuc- nuo. n In his •••••••• n-.-j 

the social ami economic revolution no’; In progress in 
Russia Chins, ... n a elsewhere in iisi... ; . * - rlC 1 >. a ..he 
3 tabus cuo, ' nd he v&nts us to recognize it such* Xn 
his; saind opposition to this revolution is an attempt to 
change the status quo. Whereas we think of the status cuo 
as. the situation ,s it exists at the moment, he thinks of 
it as the process of revolutionary change which is In 
progress. He wants us to recognize the revolution not 
only s s it is but as it is going to se. 

There is another very Important component in his 
conception of the status quo. This b<?s to oo with the 

balance of military “over. 

Judging by what he said, end by what v«» iisoli-b in 

■^hat he said, I would describe his view of the existing 
military balance of power as follows. It rests, I feel 
reasonably certain , on his confidence that the Soviet Union 
bos mo stored the intermedia t© and snort r&nge missiles to a 
point where it can dominate with them Germany -mi western :uro 
Turkey r *nd Iran. I do not know, of course, whether his 
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confidence in these missiles is Justified, But there is 
no doubt that ha assumes their existence in >*i* thinking, 
and that they have nov become, as the saying foes, a 


principal instrument of f’oviet .foreign policy. 

On the other hand, nothing that ho s&id implied 
that ho thinks the tJ.S.S.R. has long r-nre missiles which 
have broken, or are about to break, the existing military 
8ts.lensr.te vi th the United States. His conception of his 
military position in relation to the United States is that 
neither country can defeat the other in a direct conflict, 
but that the American forward positions, particularly in 
Germany and Turkey, can , because of the oevelotmen t o' the 
rocket gw no longer be defended. He t *^there.rore^ f eel &) that 
American policy rests on an obsolete ostia te of the existing 
be nee of power. 


III. 


I am nov resuming the story 

u r 

itself- After -we hr d talked about the 

A 

no changes of frontiers by force, and. 
mutual consent In the German cuestion. 


o f the intervi aw 
status- cue, end about 
about the need of 
I asked him whether he 


would agree to free negotiations between the two Germany© 
and whether, as one of the four occupying powers, he would 
accept an agreement negotiated by the two Germany* themselves. 
To this ho replied quickly — too quickly es it developed — 
the t he would rg ret to this, end that it would be best if 
the troops of the occupying powers '-.-ore withdrawn before the 
negotiations ware concluded. This would bring about more 


n o rm a 1 condition. n 
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I vas not convinced that ho had meant vh&t he had 


said, perhaps because he had not fully understood what © 
Westerner would mean vhen he tallceA about free negotiations 
between the two Cerm&nys* Go I asked him whether he rosily 
meant that the occupying powers would accept unconditionally 
the result of negotiations between the two German governments, 
to this he replied that the occupying powers would, n of 
course,” abide by the Potsdam Agreement which states, he 
said, that Germany should never again be in s position to 
disturb the peace. Re left me with the reasonable 


certainty that if the Western powers proposed a free 
negotiation by the, tvo Germany©, the Soviet Government 
would not be willing to accept it. 

His mention of the Potsdam Agreement brought him 
quickly to his complaint that the United State® is viols ting 
the Agreement by con trl hi ting to the remilitarisation of 
Germany. This carried with it the iirrlication that there 
could be no reunification of the tvo Germany s as long &$■ 

Vest Germany vas to be once again a military power. 

This led deeper into the German question. He 
discussed it at length and with more passion than he shoved 

s o 0 7E or 

on any other eaMtfhifcMt. Out of it came vhat v?.s for me a 
very interesting disclosure of hcv his mind works on the 
German question. Describing what he said, we must road 
it in the context of his military assumption that the 
Soviet Union has now mastered the intermediate range missiles. 

Americana, he began, seemed not to realize the 

uj Hi c tf 

danger ^ their present policy of rearming Germany 
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may veil bring dcvm upon them, vhst is this clanger, I 
srsked ^ter? It is, ho said, that if a new var is unleashed, 
-- v« shall come later to his conception of how a new v&r 
might be unleashed — Germany might once again turn to the 
East against the Vest* Why? Because if Western Germany 
engaged in a vcr against the East, the U.S.S.ft. could 
quickly destroy Vestern Germany — with its missiles. But 
if the Soviet Union encouraged Germany to turn against the 
Vest, the Germans alone will be much stronger than England, 
France snd Spain combined. 

This led him on to say that the situation was 
much Ilka that on the eve of World War II. Hov? Huch is 
said in the Vest about Munich. But the Western peoples 
do not understand Munich. They think that Czechoslovakia 
was sacrificed at Munich in order to appease Hitler and 
keep him from going to war. But in fact, said Mr. K. with 
passionate conviction, Munich vcr arranged by British and 
French conservatives who wanted Hitler to atteck Russia. 

To induce him to do that, they gave him Czechoslovakia, 
which is **an arrow aimed at the heart of Russia. w The 
Soviet Union, he said, hed been ready in 1938 to join in 
the defense of Chechoslovakia against Hitler, and had 
actually alerted its army. 

After Munich, said Mr. X* , Stalin realized the 
danger to the U . G . S * R as a result of the Western action. 
Hitler, too, saw vhst this action meant to the Russians 
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Q. 


-T.rjc , believing that he could finish off Britain and France 
if the Soviet Union were induced to remain neutral, Hitler 
offered to make a deal with Stalin. He intended, of course, 
to attack Russia when he had finished with the Vest. But 
Stalin, for his part, saw a. chance to weaken Hitler before 
the coming attack on Russia by encouraging him to make war 
in the Vest. 

The point of Hr. K. f s historical explanation, 
which he volunteered without being asked any cuestions 
about it, was that another German-Soviet pact was at 
least as possible today as in 1939 — indeed more probable 
since a German attack on the Soviet union had now become 
H suicidal. w 

(To be Continued) 
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A TALE VI TH MR. ft. ( p ;.rt II) 
by 

VALTER LIPPMANK 

I. 

The render who has followed the story to this 
point will surely be asking himself, I did a sis. my self 
during the interview, whether Mr. K. seriously believed 
that the United States was contemplating v&r e gainst 
the Soviet Union. For while his attitude towards Vest 
Germany and towards Turkey van threatening, it was also 
clear tha t he was not thinking of attacking them first with 
his military forces. It was clear to me because I could 
detect no doubt in his mind that the United States would 
intervene and no doubt at all that he regards the United 
States as a military power to be treated with the utmost 
respect. His talk about whet he could do to Germany and 
to Turkey, and indeed to .England, France and Fpain as well, 
was meant, to put it in military terras, »s the threat of 
an of Tensive-defensive in case the fc.viet Union vas attacked 
by NATO. 

What, then, makes him think that the NATO powers 
might attack the Soviet Union? Hie answer, if I may put 
it in my own words, is that if the United States find* 
that it is going to lore the Cold LVr, it is likely to 
resort to a hot war. 
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Thrfc is not vh*st he said, hut I cane to think 
that it vss vhat he meant after an interesting passage in 
which he talked, about the American fear and hatred of 
Cotrmun i ms, . 


Communism, he said, is Indeed e great danger to 
you as an ideology and as & doctrine, but it is not n danger 
to you bb a military policy of the Soviet Government . The 
Communists do not van t to shed their blood or the blood of 
others to extend their frontiers. And each country should 


defend itself against Communism vlthin its borders, if it 
sees fit to do so. ^This I took to be an echo of the talks 
he had had vith the Egyptian Field Kfcrshsl in the preceding 
days about Nasser* s treatment of his local Communis tsO 
But, nevertheless, after these quieting statements he safe 
rather solemnly, w ve n — the Communists — 'dll cause you, 
the Americans, more * trouble* each year. 


Hov? The trouble for the Vest vill come from 
the continual ^multiplication of benefits* received by the 
people of the Soviet states. At present, he said, the 
United States is the richest and most nroductive country 
in the vorld. But it is living *the lest years of its 
greatness. * Why? Because shortly the U.S.S.R vill surpass 
the United States in productivity per capita. He vas 
referring, it was evident, to the coming Seven Year Plan. 

“When that Plan is achieved, the people (of the poor countries) 
vill f, be convinced by their stomachs.* That is your danger, 
ho asserted, not our hydrogen bombs. 
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Here lies the answer to the question of why he 
thinks we might make v&r against his. It ts an Article of 
his faith, which descends from Lenin, that if the Soviet 
union forges abend in technology and productivity, attracting 
into its orbit the old colonial territory of the European 
empires, the Vest will attack rather than lose the contest 
for world leadership by default, against this type of 
preventive war by the Vest, hr. it. believes that he has 
found the solution with the intermediate range missile. 

As for Turkey, for example, he asserted that in css® of a 
general war, the M TO forces would arrive in Turkey 901 
too late* for the funeral. He Added in passing thst our 
action in Lebanon was Splaying st var* and thet the Soviet 
Union would not con corn itself with ’’fleas* like Lebanon. 

II. 

His central thesis, then, is that the Soviet 
economy will in the near future surpass ours in productivity 
per capita, and that this achievement will cause the poor 
countries of the world to turn to the Soviet Union as an 
example and for mat ©rial help. I :• i-ked hr. X. whether he 
believed that the Soviet system could be made to work in 
truly backward countries since the -system called for e 
high degree of technological competence and also of 
admin i s fcr a ti vs ef f 1. c i ency . 

He replied that forty years ago Russia was a 
very backward country, and look what Communism had already 

achieved. I sc. id, yes, much had been achieved, but there 
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had been great Russian scientists before the Revolution 
and Russia vast not a backward country compared vith many 
in Africa and vith seme in Asia. 

I did not feel that be was willing to face this 
somewhat speculative question, and he put an end to this 
discussion by insisting that Indonesia would do much better 
if it adopted the Soviet system, and that India could 
easily feed itself without limiting its population if it 
had the kind of government and the kind of economy which 
v*s capable of enterprises like converting the vast jungles 
of India into arable land. He was quite evidently 
thinking of his own grandiose plan to grow wheat in the 
virgin lands of Asiatic Russia and to use the fettlle lands 
of the Ukraine for dairying and vegetables and more 
diversified crops. But he never core to grips with the 
question of whether such grandiose plans could be carried 
out in countries vith a feudal or & tribal order. 


III. 


This led me on to China, bout which 1 had heard 
from others in Moscow comments which varied between awe and 
anxiety at the rapid progress of the Chinese Communists. 

Several times before I saw Mr. K. , I had been told by Soviet 
citizens that the Chinese rate of advance towards Communism 
was more rapid than the Soviet* s. I asked Mr. K. whether utiTH 
the long Soviet- Chin or. a frontier, vith the expanding 
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population of the Chinese and the compt native emptiness of 
Siberia, he ves not concerned about the future of Boviet- 
Chl S0 ’TQls’fci.on s ♦ H0 indi cs tsd I10 110# T*d 

Question before anc(| di smissed It with some impatience, 
saying that those vbo took this view did not understand the 
nature of a socialist society* I had heard that answer 
before from others in Moscov, But '.'hen I asked the others 
to explain what they meant, they usually answered dogmatically 
that socialist states will not and do not go to war. 

Mr. K. ted a different line of argument. It is 


tha 


in a socialist society there is no economic limit on 


productivity — as there is in the c : se of our farm 
surpluses, which amused him considerably. China, he said, 
had only begun to explore end to exploit its natural resources. 
There -were in the north of China vast reserves of virgin 
land | which could support a very much larger population. 

Be that es it may, Mr. K. was in no mood to admit 
that within the Communist world there were mam any of the 
conflicts that have haunted the rest of the human race 
since the beginning of history. Mr. K. has for the most 
p&rt a pragmatic end earthy temperament, and he is not much 
given to / #topisn speculation. But he h&s in him also the 
basic revolutionary faith that a new history has begun, 
snd that & Communist men is a new kind of man . along with 
this, he has an infinite faith that technology and applied 
science can solve ell human problems. 
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IV. 

Finally, I must tell about vhat Hr. K. bad to say 
on the subject of disarmament. He cw.e to it before some 
of the passages -which I have already repotted, but it has 
seemed to me less confusing to the reader if I left it to 
the end. He had been talking about Turkey and asserting 
that our military policy in the Kiddle Fast v».s based on 
ignorance of the real military situation, especially upon 
the idea, -which he attributed, specifically to General Hors tad, 
that NATO could go to the aid of Turkey in the sense of 
landing forces there in time of var. Once again, he was 
referring , of course, to the command of the short rang® 
missiles, and this led him on to say that ell talk about 
fcfo a ? international Inspection end control of missiles was 
n ridiculous. * 

Then he paused to say that the Soviet Union had 
always believed that it was possible to detect nuclear 
explosions, and that it was in principle agreed, to work 
out p system of detection. At this point he turned to me 
and asked, did 1 hr-ve any suggestions as to how Soviet- 
American relations could be to p a ai improved? To this I 
replied that while there could be no solid improvement until 
and unlees solutions were agreed to about Germany, the 
Middle East and eastern Asia, a success at the coming 
conference on surprise attack would probably do more than 
anything else that was possible to relax the tension in 
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America. I reminded him that Pearl Harbor had had a profound aim 
end lasting effect on the minds and feelings of Americans. 

He replied that he understood this. But the 
psychosis **— that vs s the word used in the translation is 
being kept ut> by American militarists so as to promote the 
manufacture of new weapons, and thus to make profits. I 
might say in parenthesis that in my experience in Moscow 
the belief is a universal dogma that profits are the compelling 
motive in American armament, hr. K. added with a slightly 
mtschevious smile that even soap manufacturers like Hr. 

HeElroy seemed to make profits out of armaments. This 
American psychosis, he continued, is. kept up because Dulles 
and the militarists would not otherwise get their appropriations 
from Congress. Like a snake with a rabbit, the American 
people are so scared that they give the military all the 
money they want. 

Against this background ho returned to the question 
of Inspection and control In relation, not to nuclear 
explosions ftftmfcotK hut to surprise attack and the reduction 
of armaments. Why, he asked, do you begin with inspection 
and safe controls? Why do warn you not begin by taking 
seriously our offer of a treaty of friendship and non-aggression? 
I said w« wanted some tangible evidence that on agreement 
would be carried ads out. 

He replied that the Soviet Union could not agree 
to Inspection and control until confidence, which Is now 
lacking, has been established. You want control first. 
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he said, ve want confidence first. Suppose, he argued, thct 
you and auc another m&n start to melee friends, and. the first 
thin^ your nev friend says to you is: rive me the key to 
your house. You vculd think It- impudent of him, end when 
the United states asks for the keys to our house, we say 
"go to the devil.” Here he looked at ray wife and apologised 
sM for using such language. Your demand for the keys of our 
house is the vay you might talk to n week «n<3 dependent 
country, not to the Soviet Union. It irekes us suspicious 
that you vant the keys of our house before you 'Rill sign 
a treaty of friendship. This, he continued. Is MMsa 
"elementary," th< t a treaty of friendship must come before 
inspection and control, 

I esked him then vh ether the treaty of friendship 
should come before a settlement of the German auestlon. 

His answer was that the treaty is a cuestion of good vi.ll 
anrl that this never hurts s, negotiation of other issues. 


Y. 

This concludes my report of the interview with 
Mr, X. I must remind the reader that it is not based on 
a transcript but on my memory and on the notes taken by 
my wife end myself. It covers all the topics discussed 
in the interview, and I have adhered as strictly ss I can 
to the rules of the Journalistic profession which call 
for & report and interpretation of vhst Mr. K. said, 
unadulterated by my own opinions. 
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In the tvo succeeding articles, I shall set Aovn 
some of my own views of vbat I learned and observed in 
the Soviet Union. 
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IT THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


V*\ Ita? Lip pna nn 


by 

Valter Lippraann 


In almost fill the talks I had in Moscow, not only 
vlth Mr. £. hut with other officials and vlth Soviet editors, 

I vi- n asked what could be dene to bring about better relations 
between our two countries. 

The Question Is a hard one to answer. For the 
basic issue between us vmtmKk arises from the fact that the 
Soviet Onion, and now alongside it Red Chins., are well on 
their way to achieving the leadership of Asia and of Africa. 

At the root of the profound and abiding suspicion which 
esch of us has for the other lies this bid for leadership 
and its challenge to the Western position and to western 
influence. 

There is no reason to think that the suspicion 
which divides us, and. makes even modest and partial solutions 
difficult, can easily bo talked, aft out of existence. 

Although I rm one of those who hopes earnestly that the 
rivalry can be kept below the boiling point, I ms, nevertheless, 
convinced that even this will require a lot acre then mutual 
expressions of good will. 

flftra«®*taMstoi* The cruse of the bad relations Is 
the suspicion, felt on each side of the Iron Curtain, that 
the other side intends to commit aggression. The suspicion 
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arises from & belief that in the long run neither sire can 
tolerate the other* «*pppr The Soviet Union is now entering 
upon the climactic years — the next seven or ten years — 
in which it means to surpass the Uni ted States, not in the 
material comforts of ordinary life hut in productivity per 
capita. The Communist leaders are certain th. t sy they 

achieve this goal, the greet mess of the poorer and 

peoples 

undevel oped /HaA&mss vill rally to them. No doubt, wherever 
they cm, they vill promote this rally by propaganda and 
by infiltration and by subversion. 

But ve delude ourselves if v© do not realise that 
the main rover of the Communist states lies not in their 
clandestine activity but in the force of their example, in 
the visible demonstration of what the Soviet Union has 
achieved in forty years, of vh&fc Pod China Anns hr s achieved 
in e.bout ten years. 

The Inner moving fore© of Coviet suspicion is the 
bell ©f that the United States nnd the governments of the 
non-cociraunist countries will, unless compelled to do so, 
never allow Russia 'and China to consummate the revolution 
which they are leading in Asia and in Africa. In Moscow, 
rnd no doubt i i so in Peiping, they do not believe us when 
ve insist that the rearming of Germany and of Turkey end 
the maintenance of e ring of air bases are defensive 
measures against military aggression on their part. 

TWy are certain in their own Kinds that they will 
win the primacy of Asia and of Africa not by going to var 
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„ voiding a war that would ruin their economic 
achievements. They are, like most. man, self-centered 
and they cannot believe that we really think they will 
cored. t all lfcrry aggression when they themselves are so sure 
that they aunt avoid a war. So when we talk shout defensive 
armament# they think we are deceiving them, that our military 
policy is to surround them In preparation for an attack on 
them, in order to halt their revolutionary ri so to world 


leadership. 

I nr. reasonably sure that this is the vsy they 
see the military issue between us. Moreover, this is what 
the prophet Lenin prophesied, and in the Soviet Union the 
authority of Lenin, *s currently interpreted by the powers 
that be,* treat**!bt ns infallible end more than human. Our 
policy of military containment with its .forward positions 
on their own borders is in their minds conclusive proof 
that Lenin was right. They suspect us profoundly, and that 
Is why they are stubbornly reluctant to negotiate any 
concession which would give us oven a slight tactical, 
much loss a spas strategic, advantage in c*»« of war. 

In this resistance to e green-en t with us they are 
helped by many. prove estiva end bellicose things that have 
been said at on© time or another by the talkative brass in 
the Pentagon. They are tousatwait hardened el so in their 
convictions, it must be said, by the propensity of Mr, Tulles, 


and in lesser degree of the President himself, to treat the 
conflict, not as on# of empires and great states but sa 


AiSprovMforftileaie 2^2/^^' cfA-RD^OBSfefl®)! 
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contending positions ©re absolute. For this confirms their 
view that tt are bracing ourselves for an ideological or 
religious war, that this war will take place unless they 
sake themselves so powerful that it cannot take piece. 

The corresponding .suspicion on our side arises, 
as v« know, frost the fcn&±s£ belief that insofar bs test 
the Soviet Union and Red China gain in military power, 
they are certainly bound to use it as an instrument, of 
policy in order to complete their domination of Asia end 
of Africa. Thin suspicion is, I have no doubt, well founded 
and it is & conclusive reason for * king sture that ve do 
not loss the race of armaments. 

Our problem here is not whether va can afford to 
keep up the race. It 1st absurd to say thet ve cannot afford 
it. Nor does, the problem arise from any irreparable 
iga&kta technological Inferiority on our part. for us, 
the crucial problem of armaments is political and psychological 
how to keep the American and the Vert European democracies 
reedy and willing to support armaments without their 

becoming so obsessed with weapons that they have neither 

A tOd 

the means nor the 'under standing 4K the will to meet the 

A 

resl Soviet challenge in Asia. 

The Soviet oligarchy can spend on armaments vbat 

it wants, and no questions asked, kith us, the necessary 

r > 

appropriations cannot bo had, or so our uoliticsl leaders 
think, without o great ac&re campaign, Uut this scar© 
campaign offends and alienates the pacifists -end the 
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neutralists vho sure th& overwhelming majority in the rest 
of the world. 

II. 

fio one can doubt that the Soviet challenge is 
very formidable indeed. Even to i, casual visitor It I9 
evident that the only safe assumption in that the Russians 
have mastered the modern technology and that their 
bureaucracy, directed by a powerful government end working 
on an obedient population, is: capable of achieving what 
they have set themselves to do. 

Theirs. Is. a grins and purposeful society, in which 
one vho is used to the American air finds it hard to breathe, 
Uo doubt the vast machine doas not work perfectly and there 
is private discontent and some cheating and. much fixing find 
bis cksisrketin g . fcor is the tenure In office of all the 
Individuals vho are now at the top of the government fixed 
and settled for the rest of their lives. Sons the less, 
the Soviet system is a going concern, ena it would bo rash 
to unasrosttru.te its power or to count upon any radical 
Chen go of direction, much less on a counter-revolution • 

I have com© horse convinced thot the issue is the 
Russian and Chinese challenge for the ioauiMNK&p leadership 
of Asia and of Africa. If ve &r# to a© at it with reasonable 
success, vc must, X us sure, abandon the notion that the 
Russian end Chinese revolutions can be reversed or that 
the rpreud of Comuni as in the surrounding countries can 
be contained by giving arrusKentatf to tho local miiitrry 

A#mtfOTt.lO& ftbiftS^iSStePsSSTi ^RoJSsbef2ooo9-i 
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Vhafc ve need Is an ggozrlslng reappraisal of our 
own habits and notions, we must learn to keep ourselves 
armed without working ourselves up into * frenzy of threats 
and of fear. This is not easy for & democracy to do, but 
it is necessary ■ rA, once the reason for it is understood 
by the leaders of American opinion, it can bo done. 

V© must learn also to vin friends irtriB rato without 
asking them to be our military allies. This can be done 
only by encouraging them to follow the neutral course 
which their instinct tells them to take. Xb« policy of 
military pacts to contain end push back the Communist 
revolution in not only incepsblt of working successfully. 

Its effect is to Antagonize the masses of the people and 
so to assist the expansion of Communism* 

. Ve must, I have been convinced, m&m. reappraise 

review 

imd mnrfr*» n the policy of foreign aid. As It is now 

A 

practiced, it is fair to describe it as a program of subs idles 
to governments which are threatened with the rise of 
Communism among their people. Without meaning to my that 
all or even that some of these subsidies should be discontinued 
I submit that ve shall not meet the Soviet challenge unless 
ve stop looking at the underdeveloped nations as military 
bulwarks and bastions and «sdopt a new and different objective 
in the uncommitted world. 

The Communists are expanding in Asie because they 
are- demonstrating * vay, ct present the only obviously 
effective way, of raising culckly the power* and the standard 
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of living of a backward people. The only convincing answer 
to that must be a demonstration by the non -Communist nations 
that there is another and more humane v«y of overcoming the 
immemorial poverty and weakness of the Asian peoples* 

This demonstration can best be made in India, and 
there is little doubt in xy mind that if we and our Vestern 
partners could aonfesrae underwrite and assure the success of 
Indian development, -it would moke a world of difference. 

It might be decisive in turning the tide. It would put 

m end to tbs enervating feeling of fatality &nd of 
inevitability, to the* sense that Corasunitaa is the only weve 
of the future, that there is only cue way of internal 
salvation, and that the Vest- is impotent and too la ay to 
do anything but let the future go by default. 

There are a number of reasons why I think India 
is the key country* It Is, for one thing, s very big 
country known to all of Asia as a lend of deep poverty. 

To make a showpiece of a small Island like Formosa or 
for that matter of Puerto Rico is a good thing to do. 


But it is not very convincing. For the Communists are 
proving their case in big countries like Russia and China. 
V© shall have to prove our case, that material -progress 


can be had with civil liberty, in a big country. 

For .'mother thing, India has the necessary structure 

A 

including & civil service with good tradition, — something 


which does not exist in equal measure elsevhere in Asia, 
except in Japan. 
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But In uy sdnd the clinching res son for making 
the desoi’i 3 tr; 1 tier? in In. its 1? tbut the 1 spiritual fess* 

HEKi rAiSrB of vfctch Sandhi ve* th r greet teacher, is of all 
the ideologies -of fcbs vorld ti« no si radically different 
from, thot of Leninism, Tet, though it 1 s different. It is, 
like Cormuni sra, addressed to the suffering mx»*t of the 


people. 

I -cnov there is e notion er on z many imeriosns that 
the Indiana are more than halfway el eng tbs rood to being 
CoES&unists. That notion Is based ip part on the fact that 
the Indiana isiean tc becoaio &. social democratic st-ete* In 
the ms in the notion that they are hr-lf-CoiHBuniat 

is he sod on the fret that on ceny i trues of foreign policy 

OURS 

the Indian m Covemr.ent differs ^ren m and makes great 
efforts to keep on good tern® with the Soviet Union and 
with its powerful and dangerous neighbor, fed China. 

Nevertheless, the Indians; vho *r# indoctrinated in 
the Gandhi tradition a: re acutely conscious of the gulf 
between the Soviet system on? thm selves. They are not 

totftlitari ena. They ar* not rmterir llntic defcerralniat*. 

cjW 

That if rsore than^bo said vith the same confidence about 
quite s number o p the ether peoples vho ere not yet vith in 


the Coriiiunirt orbit. 

If there is any other way of meeting, the Cosasunlst 
challenge In Asia, I have not heard of it. The tide is 
running in favor of Cosaaunlsn almost, one might say, by 


default. Rural s and China are raking & demonstration to 

n 

-1 
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/KdtnitaK a non-Coramuni at alternative can nov be demon st rated, 
given the fact th&t only in inoic, outside of the Cocwuniet 
orbit, could & successful deaontt ration carry conviction 
to the great masses of the people who are looking for a 
better vay of life. 
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A MMBG-UP 

by 

Vk l ter Lip nffiarm 


In yesterday 1 s article I t -. rgued that to ;«alc8 an 

effective reoly to the expansion of Communism In .-sie -and 

be 

ifrica, tt would fe/n aces scry to make a demonstration m & 
large country — preferably in India -- that there is another 
vey to overcome mass poverty on d national weakness. Unless 
this demonstration can be mace, there is every prospect that 
the masses o f Asia vill rally to Communis®, either of the 

Soviet or of the Chinese type. 

The old industrial countries of vestern Europe and 
of North America do afcx not provide an exrrvle vhich the greet, 
C rov'd ed, submerged masses could iiritcts. They might like 
to he r rich ... -p ve are but they know ttv t this is Impossible 
vitfcin any near future, v 1 thin their own lifetime. Only 
in Russia and In China do they .find » model of hov in backward 
countries great masses of people con irfac raise therec-elves 
quickly by their own bootstraps. 

But ve raurt not exaggerate. * e must not kxx Jump to 
the conclusion tfcct the Communist movement Is destined to 
expand until it has conquered the whole yvorld. There are, 
of course, many on both sides of the Iron Curtain vho think 


that 

thl s 

will ha 

• r.v^n. I tix t' 

b i< tO 

some 

Conmunirt $ in 

Mo see 

)V — — ■ 

Hr. K. 

•a? not on - of 

then — 

’■■.■ho ■ 

-aid, in effect. 

the t 

this 

Is one 

world • nd that 

Comnurs i : 

is 

bound to rule it. 


/no there re, ns ve know, people on our ride of the Iron 
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Curtain vho filled vith the deepest anxiety that Vest cm 
"uroro '-111 h«s strangled and vill vrrish if It ran no 
Ion#: or co-nr-nd, not merely buy, the oil and other mstur*il 
products of fte old colonial territories. 

Both of these vievg are extreme -nch is, I 

belirve, derived from the s&r-e verv huir-n nd coEtcon 
fallacy. It- is r.tv> fs.llrcy of tssujnlnr th t this is 
one vorlc aad tb t the social order to vhicb on>> net ones 
nu-t either parish or become the universal order of mankind. 
But looking at the history of the fclobe, the truth, a r >.,>» 
it, is that there bos never been one '*orl d, th t there has 

never been 0 universal state or a universal religion, 

-t*c '-Xft- -¥cr Aj^~- 

The failure to recognise this truth that there are 
many vorlds, not merely one, is, I believe, the deepest 
source of confusion batveeu u»j and. the mo^t stubborn 
obstacle to that mutual toleration, vhich is f,Y\ <*? \r rr f»y ]) 0 q ^ 
th t is coneeiv. ble betveen our t.' o societies. 

The orthodox Leninist, vhet*v»r he is a true. believer 
or merely conformist, thinks th l he knot s the scheme of 
history. A r cording to this -scheme the capitalistic v-orld i? 
bound to fight the Com,, uniat "evolution unless the Cortrs-uni - t 
parties capture the Western gov *rn;:;~nt ? . Hi? or -or it* number 
on our rice is one vho thinks also th - 1 he knes ? t,h» f rue 
scheme of history. In hi? philosophy, t> e line of all human 
progress is the line that va have tr.ken in the ’ est. The 
Communist revolution l?, therefore, a relspre nr r rj version 
from that txvsi true line of nro- res?.. It fotlov* that the 

Ru"' vinos and the Chinese are bound to return to %SS lin™ i« 

r\ 
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the course of t.i«e. 

All o f this is, I feel su 1 **, s Ttisremiing of the 
reality of ' things. The Lonrnunist revolution which began in 
Bus sis aul has rnresd to Chine is not o repetition of the 
English -no the ‘French Revolutions. It i r- r no- historic 1 
phenomenon which coses out of' * convulsive awakening of the 
submerged ra&.isee der, sanding ? better life for thensrelven. 

The dtertx dictators who lead this massive uprising rule the 
people despotically. Put he would m be a rash men, I 
think, who would ssy the t such great m&sses or backward 
people could texjcx be persuaded by c»saocr tic methods to 
accent tha discipline vnd to make the sacrifices vMch ■ re 
necessary to the rapid formation of c i it- 1 in ? primitive 
economy. 

To ?- "es tern or the character of this "evolution of the 
submerged masses is a terrible thing to contwmlaie. But the 
wore he seer of it, the more he jnurt feel, so it reemod. to 

me, that '-.'bile the Communist system is acceptable in the 

not 

backward countries, it is ax/likely to -"read to the more 
advanced countries e freer t insofar - a it ir irarosed by 
force. The £ 'oviet system does not work, and there Is no 
reason to think th t it will * ork, in Eastern -urrme. T 
feel sure that the f.oviet rtoiain tion of Uerrany, of 

Pol and, Csechoslov icia., end Hungary is precarious and 
impermanent. Moreover, I think th.-: t the jot***** rul-rs of 
Russia know this and that, if they could think, -hick they 
have not, of my »n fo v&y to di seng* f e, they %.*ould eventually 

accept rose such settlement , They re drawn towards Asia and 
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sivay from Europe and the general, posture of fiosccv, 
distinct perhaps from Leningrad, Is to bo turned tovardf 

.Asia . 


Vfoscov if. full of delegations of Asian peoples — 
many from the outlying parts of the Soviet Union itself, a 
great mony from in*. inland China, meny from 1 outh Asia -no fro© 
the Moslem vq rid 5$-TM s rives tc Koscov the air of being 
pp capital of n 'iv orcier of bhincs among toe emerging 
peoples of Asia. 


-% if a ii :i- -a # -> 

I conclude vlth the feeling th t, a- r ring a great 
catastrophe resulting from t vaffc, the Co muni st system 
has no serious attraction for the highly developed .estern 
countries, and that as an experl nee -rid an example, it is, 
in fact, irrelevant to them, -Provided >-e maintain the 
balance of deterrent pover, I feel confident thst there is no 
military threat to the United ft t s nor, unless something very 
stupid or deeper -te or reckless is done, to cur HJKtaKi pxix 
principal allies in -urope. 

The Coramuniet revolution will, I think, expand in 
AsiVj unless ve ra ke an heroic effort of rti- tesc.-R ship to 
demon st r ; te that there is an alternative to it. .riut vh?.. t 
ve Tttsy describe ■ & the Communist conquest of Eastern Europe — 
as distinguish- from Coranuni st expansion in : sic — is not 
stabilised ■ : -ud is not likely to *xx be conclusive. 

If I 'o right in thi s summing-up, vthr t the* doctor 
•would order -or our people is th' t they relax their fe.-.rs 
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in order to 'ortify anv clarify their ruroo? : es. V* have 

to live on the saws® globe vith the tonu&URist povars. 
live 

But vft vo not/fex** ami ve cannot live in the sase 

intellectual and political vorld. Not nov. Hot in the 
foreseeable future. But f crude able ns the ccwaauniats «-r 
they ere not tm feet tall, ,nc the less we n lunge 
ourselves Into hysterics, the sore likely ve are to take 
good care of our affairs. 

End 

(Copyright | 1958, Nev York H raid Tribune, Inc. 
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